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A BRAVE MIDDY. 

For this Story the author received the Second Prize, Five Hundred Dollars, offered 
by the Publishers of The Youth's Companion for Stories of Adventure, com- 
petition of 1889. 

When I first remember my father his hair was already 
gray, and its white, close-curling rings lay upon the high 
collar of his blue navy coat. His bright blue eyes expressed 
sincerity and courage, and the smile upon his face emboldened 
his children to climb upon his knees, and make the most of his 
rare periods of leave from his ship. 

We found in him our hero and our delight, and often 
begged him to tell us stories of what he had done and seen. I 
had a special liking for the adventure which I am going to 
relate, and I shall tell the story with as strict an adherence to 
the truth as I can attain to, with only the memory of years 
long past to rely upon. It was but briefly told me then, for if 
I asked my father for an enlargement of the story, with details 
which only he could give, he would put me down from his 
knee, saying : 

*' Yes, yes, Puss, it is all true, but enough has been made of 
that. No decent lad could have done less." 

The boyhood of my father had been a peculiar one. He 
inherited the qualities of brave Scotch ancestors, who had lost 
all in their adherence to ** Bonnie Prince Charlie." At fifteen 
years of age he obtained a warrant as midshipman in the navy, 
and at once had opportunity, in the concluding events of the 
War of 181 2, to show his boyish mettle. 

After peace had been concluded with Great Britain, there 
came the expeditions against the pirates of the Gulf of Mexico 
for which the famous mosquito fleet, under Commodore 
Patterson, was fitted out. 

Chief and most troublesome of the pirate bands was that 
over which the Lafitte brothers ruled. Through the skill and 
audacity of Jean Lafitte most of the mischief was accomplished. 
Almost all intercourse with the South and the Gulf was then 
carried on by water. Beside merchandise and passengers. 
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vessels carried gold and silver bullion and coin. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were transported in unarmed ships. 

No entrance to New Orleans then existed for large vessels. 
The mouths of the delta of the Mississippi were choked with 
mud, and were always of uncertain depth. The city was more 
easily reached by the clearer waters of the deep bayous, and 
by Lake Pontchartrain. 

In the marshy grass-land that stretches out between the 
lake and the Gulf there were islands of firm land. There were, 
too, natural and artificially enlarged canals or ponds, and a 
great network of intercommunicating water passages. 

Here Jean Lafitte and his band of buccaneers were at home, 
and here they had many places of refuge and of deposit for 
their plunder. 

In swift, light-draught sloops, sufficiently armed for their 
purpose, these pirates appeared and disappeared like birds of 
prey. I^arge open boats, frequently twelve-oared and filled 
with armed men, also made great havoc, and the more cum- 
brous men-of-war vainly strove to track or conquer them. 
Hardly were they seen before they were gone, as mysteriously 
as if swallowed by the sea. 

Lafitte appeared occasionally in New Orleans, and kept up 
the fiction of leading the life of a merchant while disposing of 
his plunder. He pretended that he was at peace with the 
United States, and countenanced attacks upon the Spaniards 
only. 

The more the failure to check the career of the bold outlaw 
was recognized as a national disgrace, the more earnest became 
the men of the navy in their purpose to find, follow and capture 
him ; but for a long time he baffied them as completely as if he 
had been a creature of their dreams. The ordinary course of 
his pursuers was from the Bay of Honduras, through the West 
Indies, and along the coast from Galveston to Mobile, where 
they knew the pirate crews might be lying, hidden safely and 
watching them. 

As I remember my, father's story, it was the brig Enterprise 
to which he was attached, and it was in the year 1815, when, 
after an unsuccessful cruise, the Enterprise was standing on her 
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western course, that the incident took place which I am to 
relate. The brig had passed the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
was abreast of Grand Isle, the real shore of which could not be 
distinguished through a tall, coarse growth of rushes, and of 
the existence of which the officers were unaware. 

It was here that the Enterprise came upon a merchant vessel, 
apparently at anchor. She lay within half a mile of the shore, 
about a mile due east of the point where the man-of-war lay to. 
She showed no flag ; she did not answer any signal, nor could 
any token of life be seen upon her. 

*' There is something very singular about this vessel,*' said 
the captain of the Enterprise. ' ' She shows no sign of being a 
piratical craft. She is evidently a slow-sailing merchant ship. 
I cannot make her out. She must want to give Monsieur 
Lafitte an opportunity to board her, to lie at anchor in this 
neighborhood. I shall be obliged to investigate.** 

Lowering his two largest boats, and manning each with 
eight picked men, fully armed, the captain gave to his senior 
lieutenant command of one, and with reluctance entrusted the 
other to young Mcintosh. The second lieutenant was ill, and 
the captain had no choice, though the boyish senior midshipman 
was hardly of suitable age for such a duty. 

"Lieutenant," said the captain, anxiously, "use the 
greatest caution in approaching this vessel, and do not mistake 
recklessness for gallantry. You will be closely watched, and 
your signals instantly responded to. And you, Mr. Mcintosh, 
let me caution you not to run useless risks. Take care of your 
men, and follow the orders of your senior officer. Remember 
that you are young for such responsibility.'* 

The two boats pulled away in silence toward the motionless 
vessel. The mystery about her heightened the excitement and 
expectation of the reconnoitring party and the men watched 
eagerly the faces of their commanding officers. 

They approached the ship's side without a challenge or the 
sight of a human face, though they could hear the sounds of 
rapid movements. Rounding her stern, they saw that she was 
the Mary Jane y of Boston. 

This was not all they saw, for in a moment more they were 
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in full view of two large cutters filled with armed men, which 
up to that time had been effectually hidden by the hull of the 
ship they were robbing. One boat was already laden, while in 
to the other boxes and bales were being lowered. The ship's 
crew were evidently in confinement below. 

A shout of defiance greeted the man-of-war's boats, and the 



cutter which was already loaded made oft with a rush in the 
direction of the shore. 

" Follow her ! " was the order of the lieutenant. " I will 
signal for help here." 

Like an arrow from a bow Mcintosh's boat gave chase. 

" Give way, men ! We have caught them at last ! " he 
shouted, and bent forward in his eagerness, as if his wish could 
add to their speed. 
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The pirates were at a disadvantage on account of the weight, 
of their booty, and the distance between the boats lessened 
fast. 

''Pull away, men, we are gaining on them!" Mcintosh 
urged. 

The old coxswain touched his cap. 

'* Excuse me, sir," he said, "but it's queer they don't fire. 
We are not much to run away from. It's my opinion they are 
leading us into a trap amongst these rushes we're coming on." 

'* That may be, Martins, but we are under orders to follow 
them, and are bound to while we can." 

The separation grew less and less wide. They were nearly 
upon the pirates' boat, when suddenly it vanished among the 
rushes. 

'* Back ! back ! " shouted Mcintosh, springing to his feet. 

The long line of coarse rushes ^tretched before them 
apparently unbroken ; but there was a vibration at one point 
as if surf had broken there, and in a direct line with this 
within the marsh rose a clump of cypress-trees. The quick 
eye of the young officer fixed itself on the spot where the sedges 
swayed so roughly. 

" Stand off," he said to the coxswain, '* and head her for 
that spot! " 

He pointed with a hand which trembled from eagerness. 
Backing, and standing off a couple of lengths to give the re- 
quired impetus, the crew drove the boat into a scarcely per- 
ceptible opening, bending their heads and broad backs as they 
passed under the rushes which met above them. 

The boat had not exhausted the momentum given by their 
vigorous spurt before they began to see daylight above, and to 
find that they were floating in a canal wide enough to enable 
them to use their oars. In a quick whisper Mcintosh said : 
' * We have them ! They are not a hundred yards ahead ! ' ' 

The straight line of the canal made a sudden curve around 
the clump of trees which had helped Mcintosh to discover the 
entrance. The pirates pulled hard, and were lost to sight 
again. 

** We carry our lives in our hands, men," he said, "but 
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our duty lies straight ahead. Give way and we'll soon be 
alongside of the rascals.'' 

" Aye, aye, sir ! '* was the response. 

A moment more and they, too, had rounded the bend and 
were within a landlocked bay, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial. Upon the shore they saw a small, one-storied house, 
surrounded by huts. A crowd of thirty or forty men were 
gathered around the newly arrived boat. A cleverly mounted 
battery bristled from the hull of an old brigantine. 

Scarcely three minutes had passed before the pursuing boat 
touched the muddy shore, within thirty feet of the cutter. A 
tall, handsome man, dressed in green, military clothes, and 
wearing an otter-skin cap, advanced rapidly. Mcintosh had 
no difl&culty in guessing who he was. Bidding his men keep 
their places, the young officer stepped ashore and awaited him. 

The man's face wor^ a smile as he looked down on the 
light figure of the beardless midshipman and noted his scanty 
escort. 

*' To what am I indebted," he said, '' for the honor of this 
visit, sir ? I suppose you know you are my prisoner? " 

' * Am I addressing Captain Lafitte ? ' ' Mcintosh asked in 
his turn. 

The other bowed. 

"I am an envoy, not a prisoner," said the midshipman. 
'*! was not brought here by force, but came in pursuit of 
your boat yonder, which is filled with the property of citizens 
of the United States. I am attached to the brig Enterprise, 
acting under the orders of Commodore Patterson. No doubt 
you are aware of his object in cruising in -these waters." 

* ' I am aware of the intentions of your commander and of 
the presence of your ship. • I think small advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity this day afforded him." The accent 
on the adjective, and allusion to the youth of the midshipman, 
was satirical. *'But I am not an enemy of the United States 
and I am willing to respect your uniform. Since you are here, 
come with me and tell me what your commander desires." 

*' First, I must have assurance of safety for my men." 

Lafitte frowned. ** I will do all in my power," he said. '' I 
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have no desire that your men shall be injured, but if trouble 
comes, you have yourself to thank. This is a mad expedi- 
tion ! " 

In response to a shrill whistle, two men came out of the 
restless group who were talking and gesticulating violently 
beside the still laden cutter. Lafitte spoke to them rapidly in 
French, bidding them take charge of the boat and crew. 

The men shrugged their shoulders. "We will do our 
best,*' they said, '* but it will be hard to restrain the men, who 
are much excited.'* 

Lafitte declared that he should hold them responsible, and 
bade them summon him by a pistol-shot if he were needed. 

The angry crowd about the pirate boat looked on with 
astonishment as they saw their captain lead the way to his 
house. Arrived at the door of his low dwelling, he stood aside, 
with ceremonious courtesy, to allow the young officer to pre- 
cede him into the bare little room, which showed no sign of 
the traditional luxury of buccaneers. 

** Now, sir,*' he said, '* pray be seated, and, if possible, ex- 
plain your purpose in invading my private property and 
home." 

**I do not desire to sit. Captain Lafitte. I am not your 
guest. I represent my government, and I demand a return of 
the property of its citizens, and a guarantee that your men 
shall not attack our commerce." 

Lafitte 's face relaxed. He was noted for some grace of 
manner, and the brave bearing of the youth seemed to win his 
admiration. 

** I beg you to be seated," he said. ** If you are an envoy, 
let us negotiate articles of agreement amicably. As a prelim- 
inary, I give you my word of honor that I am a friend of the 
United States. But your flag protects the property of my 
enemies ; your ships suffer for their own greediness in carrying 
Spanish money and merchandise. 

** I could not restore what my men have taken to-day, if I 
wished to do so. The first hint of such a thing might cost me 
my life, as well as sacrifice yours; I will be frank ; I have no 
intention of attempting it," 
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*' But these goods are not the goods of your enemies," said 
Mcintosh. 

*' The chances are ten to one that the goods are all Spanish. 
The absence of my other boat, and the undoubtedly dangerous 
position my men were in when their comrades left them and 
you pursued, makes your presence very exasperating, and 
makes it tenfold more diflRcult for me to protect you. What 
else do you ask of me ? " 

"I desire," replied Mcintosh, "a letter of apology to 
Commodore Patterson for the indignities shown the vessel that 
your people have robbed, an admission that you cannot restore 
the stolen goods, and a pledge that our flag shall henceforward 
be respected." 

*' I will write a note to Commodore Patterson, and I promise 
you a safe return to your ship. Now, will you not sit down 
beneath my roof ? Do you distrust my word ? " 

The clear, honest eyes of the young man looked steadfastly 
at his dangerous host, and their verdict was in his favor. He 
accepted the proffered chair. Lafitte bowed and then seated 
himself and wrote a few lines which he handed to Mcintosh to 
read. The blood rushed to the midshipman *s face, and he 
instantly returned the paper. 

" I will not take that letter. Captain Lafitte. It puts me in 
a false position and insults my commander." 

Lafitte sprang to his feet in anger. 

' * You will not take it ? How dare you refuse it ? What 
do you complain of ? " 

* ' You say I know and acknowledge this booty to be Spanish 
property. I neither know nor believe this to be true. You 
accuse Commodore Patterson of interfering in matters not 
strictly in the line of his duty. This ship is from Boston, and 
I believe her cargo belongs there. Her officers were under 
such restraint that they could neither show themselves nor 
answer our signals." 

Lafitte 's eyes glared. Laying his hand with a strong grip 
upon his shoulder, he drew the young man toward the window 
of the room. From a gibbet the body of a man swung in the 
wind. 
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*' There, sir/' he said, "is where we place men who defy 
and annoy us. Are you ready to join that man's company ? " 

** Sooner than subscribe to a lie, or be the bearer of an 
impertinence to my superior officer." 

The boyish figure stood steady under the fierce grasp, 
and his eyes met Lafitte's with answering fire. The pirate's 
fingers relaxed. 

** Sit down," he said, recovering himself. ''Your courage 
deserves respect. Besides, I seek no quarrel with your govern- 
ment. I will write again." 

In less than five minutes he completed a second note. 
It expressed courteous regret that his men had * * mistaken 
the nationality " of the detained vessel, gave strong promises 
of friendship to the United States, and closed with these 
words : 

'* I commend the young officer who bears this note to the 
highest rewards of his government. His intelligence and 
dauntless gallantry have saved his own life, protected his men 
and obtained this assurance of good faith. His courage has 
compelled my respect and admiration." 

A flush, this time of delighted surprise, covered Mcintosh's 
face. 

" I thank you," he said, putting the note within the breast 
of his coat. 

lyafitte's face recovered its look of handsome indifference as 
he said : 

' ' Now comes the difficult task of getting you and your men 
off in safety. For my men to obey me when conquest and 
profit are concerned is one thing ; to see an enemy depart in 
peace is a new experience. It is high time we showed ourselves 
at the landing, for your men must be anxious, and mine 
growing ungovernable. I will get the report of my lookout 
before we go." 

The whistle sounded again, this time with three distinct 
repetitions. A man appeared almost immediately, and did not 
wait to be questioned. 

** Nothing new in sight, sir," he said ; ''the vessel anchored 
this morning is under way, bound east. The United States 
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vessel of war is standing off and on, making signals we do not 
understand." 

'* Probably trying to communicate with me," said Mcintosh. 

" No doubt. Anything more, Pedro ? " 

The man hesitated. 

** Speak out ! Have you seen our missing boat ?" 

" The boat is just inside the canal. Sbe is either hiding or 
waiting for something." 

*' What else about her ? " 

** She seems to have thrown over her cargo, and we think 
there are two wounded men lying in the stern." 

" You can go," said Lafitte. 

**Now, sir," he said, anxiously, ''I have allowed you to 
hear for yourself what cause you have to dread the anger of my 
people. I sincerely desire to have you return unharmed, but 
if fate orders differently, I beg you will not accuse me of 
treachery. I acknowledge to you that I fear much. But we 
have no time to lose." 

As they approached Mcintosh's boat his crew stood up to 
salute him. Lafitte paused, spoke a few courteous words, and 
then, calling their guards to follow him, passed on to his own 
cutter. 

In a short time the booty lay upon the shore, and a number 
of the pirates began to transfer it slowly to the armed hull of 
the brigantine. Into the empty boat four men and one of the 
late guard sprang hastily and pulled toward the Gulf. Lafitte 
returned. 

'*So far, so good," he said, in a low voice, to Mcintosh. 
** Securing the goods will occupy them until that boat returns." 

In half an hour oars were heard, and this time both boats 
came in sight. Lafitte 's face showed intense excitement as he 
walked back to the landing. How he controlled them it is 
impossible to say, but after a brief and angry argument, in 
French, the men reluctantly took up their wounded comrades 
and carried them toward the huts, though not without loud 
words and menacing gestures. 

Lafitte beckoned Mcintosh toward him. 

*' Leave at once," he said, "but do not show haste. Here 
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are signal lights to guide the Enlerprise in picking you up. It 
will be dark when you strike the Gulf. I bid you farewell.!' 

The Enterprise was reached in safety. Promotion followed 
the exploit of the young officer; and many years afterward, 
when he had performed a service for which Congress thanked 
him, gray-haired men in the forecastle told the story of his visit 
to Lafitte. 

Maria McIntosh Cox. 



Grandfather's Last Visit. 

**It's a letter from grandfather, isn't it?" said little Bess, 
as she laid the letter in her mother's lap. 

'' Oh dear! '* sighed Alice, "grandfather never writes except 
to say that he is coming to make us a visit ! ' * 

" I don't know that I would mind jgrandfather's visits if he 
weren't so deaf," said Rodney. ** I'd rather walk all the way 
from here to Brompton, than to try to tell him the time of day! " 

** He is coming very soon, isn't he, mamma ? " asked Alice. 

"Yes," her mother answered, laying aside the letter. " We 
may expect him any time." 

" Well, that puts an end to the musicale, and I told all the 
girls it was to come off next week ! ' ' 

*' But we will have the musicale just the same, Alice. We 
may change the programme a little ; grandfather would hardly 
care for French or German songs." 

"O mamma! you certainly don't expect grandfather to 
appear at the musicale in his old-favshioned clothes — it would 
be too mortifying ! ' ' 

"And he'll be sure to make blunders," said Rodney ; " a 
deaf person always does ! ' ' 

* ' I wonder what the Delanos will think of Grandfather 
Clarkson," said Alice. " They have a picture of their grand- 
father, who died ever so long ago. He is painted in his 
powdered wig and blue velvet coat. They almost worship 
that picture ! ' ' 

" Oh, it is very easy to worship a grandfather in a picture! " 
said her mother, significantly. " It would be a different matter 
to have to entertain him for a few weeks ! ' ' 

" Well, I hope he won't expect me to take those long walks 
with him ! " said Alice. 

"I'm afraid he isn't strong enough to take very long walks, 
dear, but if he is, I can find time to go with him." 
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**And I suppose to my lot will fall the task of reading the 
' papers to him ! '* Rodney groaned at the prospect. 

" I can find time for that, too/* said the mother. 

*' You dear mother! " said Alice, beginning to feel a little 
ashamed. *' You remind me of the little red hen, with your '/ 
will then ! ' " 

"And what room is the grandfather to have?" asked 
Rodney. * * Your humble servant's ? ' ' 

'* No, I think I shall give him my room," said the mother, 
again. "He will enjoy the wood fire these chilly spring 
mornings." 

The little group was silent for a few moments. Alice was 
thinking, " How easy it always is for mother to give up ! Still, 
it must be a sacrifice to give up her own room." 

The kindly thought drove the frown from her face, and the 
mother felt encouraged to unfold, her little plan for the grand- 
father's pleasure. 

"I've been thinking," she said, " of one thing we can do 
for grandfather. He and Aunt Ruth live in that great house, 
shut in by silence ; so, for the little while he is here, let us all 
speak just as loud as we can." 

* ' I will ! ' ' shouted little Bess, beginning at once to act upon 
her mother's suggestion. 

"And always introduce your friends to grandfather," the 
mother continued, "for elderly people are apt to be sensitive. 
You needn't feel ashamed of Grandfather Clarkson. / can 
remember when he was a fine-looking man, and one who liked 
to be well-informed on all important topics of the day. ' ' 

" Grandfather! " exclaimed Rodney. 

His mother smiled. ' ' Grandfather hasn't always been old, * * 
she said. " Twenty years from now I shall be — " 

" Not old ! " cried little Bess ; "don't say it, mamma! Not 
old, and deaf, and wrinkled like poor grandfather ! " 

"No, Bess, not so bad as that ! " said Rodney. " We won't 
allow it!" 

"Now," said the mother, "we will move that easy-chair 
from the spare room in here beside the fire, and have your 
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father's dressing-gown and slippers ready " — she stopped sud- 
denly, wondering how the father, so full of business care, would 
like the grandfather's visit just at the busiest season of the year ! 

**0h, there comes grandfather now!'* cried little Bess, 
catching the first glimpse of a solitary figure coming down the 
street — a tall, spare man, bowed with the weight of years. 
His clothes were of old-fashioned broadcloth, and were none 
too good a fit. His high silk hat or beaver, as he called it, had 
done duty many years. 

He tottered along, carrying his old-fashioned carpet-bag, 
while over his arm hung his dark blue travelling cloak. 

* * Poor old grandfather ! ' ' said the mother. * * It may be his 
last visit ! Do remember about speaking loud ! Now, let us 
all run pell-mell down-stairs and give him a good welcome ! ' * 

Before the grandfather had time to ring the bell, the door 
was opened, and at the first glance he saw and felt a welcome 
in their smiling faces and outstretched hands. They led him 
to the arm-chair beside the fire. 

*' Well, well!" he said; '*it's worth while to take a long 
journey to get such a welcome as this ! Aunt Ruth thought 
'twas too much for me to undertake; for there's no denying," 
he said, shaking his head slowly, *' that I'm growing old ! " 

** You're not so old but that I love you! " shouted little 
Bess, delighted that grandfather heard her, for he nodded and 
smiled. 

When the busy father returned at night, he welcomed the 
grandfather kindly, but he was tired and preoccupied. Grand- 
father could not hear a word he said, although he had heard 
the mother and children all day long. 

Before many days had passed, indeed, grandfather had 
come to a happy conclusion. '* I do believe," he said to Mrs. 
Clarkson, ** that my hearing is coming back. I can hear every 
word that is said ! Aunt Ruth will be glad to hear that, for 
there's no denying, it is hard to talk to a deaf person ! " 

When the evening appointed for the musicale arrived, it was 
found that the French and German songs had given place to 
such old favorites as "John Anderson, my Jo," '*Oft in the 
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Stilly Night," and others of their kind, and no one enjoyed the 
sweet young voices more than the grandfather. Later, when 
the guests were gone, and the family lingered beside the fire to 
"talk over the party," grandfather praised the mannerly young 
men and the pretty, kindly-spoken girls. 

** It's all nonsense," he declared, *' to say the young folks 
have no manners nowadays. Why, bless you ! the girls dropped 
the prettiest courtesies, for all the world like your grandmother 
when I first knew her, years ago ! And it made me feel young 
again to hear those boys talk to me as they did. My hearing 
is coming back — that's certain." 

Next Sunday Mrs. Clarkson was unable to go to church, so 
the young people escorted grandfather. The church was full 
when they entered, the old gentleman leaning on Rodney's 
sturdy arm. 

Mabel Delano, who sat directly opposite, seemed very much 
interested in the stranger. After the service Rodney lingered 
to introduce grandfather to the minister, while Alice walked 
home with little Bess. 

Directly in front of them were Mrs. Delano and Mabel. 
Alice heard the young lady say : 

''Mother, did you notice Mr. Clarkson's father? He is deaf, 
and I couldn't help watching him, trying so hard to hear, when 
so many of us turn a deaf ear to those life-giving words. And 
when he sang, 'Praise God from whom all blessings flow,' in 
that weak, quavering voice, I could have cried ! " 

Meantime, these were happy days for grandfather. He felt 
the newness of life and the spirit of hopefulness that comes 
with the bright spring weather. Moreover, every one seemed 
determined to make his visit delightful, and no one noticed 
that the busy father had so little time to spare. 

But. the grandfather, with the sensitiveness of age, had felt 
that his son had neglected him, and said one day to Mrs. 
Clarkson that he wished he saw more of "his boy." 

" Why," said she, " I'm sure he would be delighted to have 
you go to his office and talk with him." 

" Do you think so? " he said, his face brightening. 
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A few moments later grandfather started for his son s ofl&ce. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Clarkson ran to the tele- 
phone and called her husband. Never had a gentler, kinder 
message swept the wires ; and it is but just to say the whispered 
hint was very well received. 

Grandfather returned delighted. After that he spent several 
pleasant evenings with his son. At last his visit had received 
its crowning grace. 

On a pleasant May evening grandfather started on his jour- 
ney home. Among the young people at the station to bid him 
good-by was Mabel Delano, who brought him a large bunch 
of roses. 

"Why! they're the old-fashioned 'double velvet!'" ex- 
claimed grandfather. *' I haven't seen one for many years." 

As he took the young girl's hand in his, she bent down and 
kissed him softly on his wrinkled forehead. 

*' You can't believe how happy you've all made me," said 
grandfather. '* No, Alice, 'twasn't a little thing to do, to make 
an old man happy for one long month. I shall never forget this 
visit, and 'twill always be a blessed memory to you all." 

He rose and folding his daughter to him, raised his trem- 
blinj, right hand above the little group beside him. **God 
bless you! " he said, in faltering tones. '*Aye! and ye shall 
be blessed ! ' ' 

He sank into the seat, overcome at the thought that this 
was a last parting. 

A few days later came a letter from Aunt Ruth, telling them 
that her father had made the journey as comfortably as possible ; 
his fellow-travellers had been very kind — one gentlemen even 
taking the trouble to see him safely home. ** As for father," 
she added, **he^ seems ten years younger for his visit, and I 
don't know when he has been so happy ! " 

Some time later, just in the heart of the summer, the same 
little group gathered in the mother's room, where a few months 
before they had discussed the grandfather's coming. On the 
table lay the summons bidding them to Newkirk ; the grand- 
father was failing fast. Over the mantel the sweet face of the 
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grandmother in her youth and beauty smiled down upon them. 

Alice and Rodney were thinking, " If it hadn't been for 
mother, how much we might have had to regret ! Now we can 
always remember how happy he was here ! ' ' 

Little Bess would not be comforted. She had planned to 
spend a happy fortnight with grandfather at the old homestead. 
She had so many things to tell him, so much to ask him ! He 
had promised to show her the oriole's uest in the elm tree. She 
couldn't imagine the old-fashioned garden without grandfather. 

From time to time, in their hurried preparations, they spoke 
of him — and always as poor grandfather! Though even then, 
perhaps, all things were his — hope, youth, strength, and even 
Life immortal, 

Janet Ogilvie. 



Why "Pat" Wore the V. C. 

If ever you should go to Edinburgh, undoubtedly you will 
climb a long, steep street to the castle ; and there you may see 
a very interesting thing which is not mentioned in the guide- 
books. 

As you stand upon the King's Bastion, looking down over 
the beautiful city, drop your eyes upon a little triangular bit 
of the great rock just outside the wall you are leaning on. 
You will be surprised to find a tiny garden upon this narrow 
coign of vantage. 

It is full of bright flowers, yet it is not all a garden; for 
behind the flowers stands a row of modest gravestones, brown 
and gray, with an inscription upon each. 

The stones are far too small to record human virtues, and 
you see at once that they must be put there in honor of a race 
which cannot speak for itself. So they are; they mark the 
resting-place of good dogs once living in garrison here, and 
each is the memorial of a faithful life. 

There are eight or ten of these stones, and each one has its 
story ; but read first the inscription on the stone in the right- 
hand comer. It runs as follows : 
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To this scanty record I shall add one chapter of a most 
stirring life. 

To begin at the beginning, I must own that **Pat," like 
some other heroes, had no satisfactory family tree. Judging 
from his portrait in oil, which was to be seen at the Naval and 
Military Exhibition in Edinburgh in 1889, I should say he 
came of many families. There is a dispute about his pedigree, 
but no one denies that he had a great deal of bulldog blood, 
and an equal part of pug. Though not wholly a ** blue-blood, ' * 
he was allied to the aristocracy on both sides. 

His early life is also wrapped in mystery; he was a full- 
grown dog when he followed the boys in from parade one 
bright morning, and no subsequent inquiry ever unlocked the 
sealed book of his puppyhood. 

That is almost a pity, for he must have been a winsome, 
affectionate puppy, full of tricks and wiles. His bright face 
shows this. I never saw a countenance, human or canine, 
more open or alert. 

The soldiers christened him **Pat** directly, from a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eyes and a certain twist of his comical little 
mouth which they thought like the colonel's body-servant, who 
bore his name. This man was always good-natured, and conse- 
quently a great favorite with the rank and file. 

Give a dog a good name, and there is no telling to what 
heights he may attain. 

Pat the elder married a widow who tended bar in High 
Street, and left the service soon after his namesake joined the 
72d. This circumstance heightened the value of Pat the 
younger. He became thus more highly prized from his fancied 
resemblance to the lost comrade. 

Pat had at first no one master. He was a general favorite, 
and took up his quarters now with one friend, now with 
another, at his own caprice. In this way he studied men and 
life from various points of view. 

The soldiers in garrison devoted a part of their idle time to 
teaching Pat to fetch and carry, to salute and to go through 
simple military drill. 
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In the early part of 1878 there was trouble between England 
and Afghanistan, and the British forces in that part of the 
world were increased. Among the regiments sent to India was 
the 72d Highlanders. 

When you think of the difficulties and dangers attending a 
journey to Afghanistan, you will wonder that Pat did not 
hesitate and desert. The matter was fully explained to him 
by the color-sergeant, Jem McPherson, the night before the 
troops marched out, but the dog only winked in a knowing 
way y and wagged his brief tail with emphasis, as if to say : * * I 
accept the situation and mean to do my part.*' He kept the 
promise to the letter. 

Pat grew in favor constantly during this Afghan war. He 
was present at diplomatic meetings, assisted in planning the 
details of the campaign when the days of diplomacy were over, 
shared the discomforts of the underground huts, and prepared 
to march upon Candahar when a hostile advance upon that city 
had become inevitable. 

Meantime, a tide in the affairs of Pat had borne him on to 
fortune, for he had become -attached to the fates and fortunes 
of a good master. He was no longer an adventurer, a canine 
Bohemian, but the rightful property of the color-sergeant, his 
good friend, who had once tried to dissuade him from entering 
the field of glory. 

It happened in this way. McPherson was taken ill with 
a low fever, and Pat was left on guard in his tent to 
warn thieving natives off the premises. He performed his 
duty faithfully, and the lonely, homesick man, during his 
dreary days of convalescence, turned to his dumb nurse for 
comfort. 

With dogs and men of noble type, the process is much the 
same ; they rise into love through the needs of the people about 
them. ''Those who trust us educate us" in all the essentials 
of life. 

When McPherson -could once more walk out in the sun, the 
dog's joy was unbounded. He leaped and ran round the sick 
man like a dog distraught, giving the short, quick yelp of 
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ecstasy which denotes a full heart quite as musically as do 
human sobs and gasps. 

Part of this joy may have been upon his own account, you 
say? Be that as it may, it touched the rough soldier's heart 



to the quick, and drawing his coat sleeve across his eyes, "to 
keep out the sun," McPherson registered a silent vow to take 
Pat under his protection. 

With no more ado was Pat adopted, and had a collar with 
his name upon it before the camp broke up. It was a broad 
"letal band with a ring in it for the attachment of a chain. 
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Who could have dreamed what other thing this ring would 
hold? 

And now events were hurrying on, and the Highlanders 
were hurried on by them to Candahar. What it all m^eant to 
Pat, and how far he approved the march to that city, no one 
knew ; but it is a matter of history that he was present at that 
battle of Candahar, and that as a result of his behavior there 
he wore the **V. C/' 

The Victoria Cross is the reward given by the Queen herself 
for great valor in battle. When a soldier has risked his life to 
save a comrade, or done any other heroic deed, he receives, at 
the Queen's own hand, the little bronze cross, worth a sixpence 
possibly, which is the highest reward and most to be desired 
from this very fact that it has no vulgar money value. 

It is an honor open alike to officer and private ; and when a 
man has won it, he has the letters V. C. placed after his name. 
There has been but one dog in the British Empire who might 
have claimed this distinction. 

The wonderful march from Cabul to Candahar was over. 
More than three hundred miles had been accomplished in 
fifteen days, without loss or delay, through the heart of an 
enemy's country and the fierce heat. The climate of this 
region is peculiarly trying; but so well had the troops been 
managed that they marched into Candaha]: in good condition 
after a single day's rest. 

A small body of English troops held the city, and the 
Afghan army lay before it, growing stronger each day. It was 
plain that this Afghan army must be dispersed, if English arms 
were to maintain their power in Asia. 

It was at the close of a long day's weary fight before 
Candahar. The cannon had ceased, and the night had fallen 
at last — the blessed night, welcome alike to victor and 
vanquished, which covers the many horrors of a battle-field. 
The weary soldiers re-entered the city, now secure in holding 
it, and, worn with the toil of the day, sank down to rest. 

Out on the plains beyond the walls lay many a stalwart 
form, clad in the Mackenzie tartan, then the distinctive dress 
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of the 72d Highlanders. It is a beautiful blue and green plaid, 
crossed with fine white lines, which become conspicuous when 
it is kilted. 

"'V^en the boys are moving,'* said an old Highlander, 
** theyseem to be passing heedless through a light snow-fall." 
Heedless^ of danger, they had pressed on to the front ; and that 
is why so many lay out under the stars. 

And where was Pat? The question was going round 
among those who had seen McPherson carried off the field 
after braving death again and again to keep the colors flying. 
An Afghan's knife had pierced his right arm, and a bullet had 
torn his right hand cruelly; yet he had held the flag in the 
wounded hand with the vise-like strength of desperation, and 
cut his way through the ranks of the enemy with his left hand 
till the colors were safe. 

Many had seen him fall at the head of the line, faint from 
loss of blood and agony. The Colonel himself, it is said, had 
gone to his bedside, had expressed anxiety for his life, and 
muttered something of **in the despatches." McPherson, if 
he lived, might hope for the V. C. 

To be sure, he had given his right hand to his country ; it 
would never be useful again. But no one said much of that 
just then. 

After this story had been told briefly and without comment, 
as becomes a soldier's tale, the question was repeated concern- 
ing Pat. He had been seen at intervals through the day up to 
the time his master was first wounded. Then all trace of him 
was lost. 

** He must have been trampled to death, the poor, wee 
beast," they said. 

The night passed. The morning came, and when the 
surgeon went upon his early round, he found, by the side of 
the brave color-sergeant's bed, a small bundle of muddy- white 
substance, emitting low moans. He stooped to examine it, 
when Jem called out eagerly in a shaken voice: 

*' It is Pat, sir; he is badly hurt, I think. Be good enough 
to look at him first. I would not lose him for my other hand. 
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* 

But for him I'd be out yonder on the ground. Don't let him 
suffer, sir — 'twas he saved the flag. I'll tell you just the way 
of it when ^^ou've time to stop a bit." 

Meanwhile the skilful doctor had found the broken bones, 
and, sternly bidding McPherson not to speak again, set and 
splintered poor Pat's broken paw in short order, while the 
faithful animal bore it as heroically as only a dog can, licking 
the ministering hands gratefully and fervently at the close. 

There was also a wound in the side, — an ugly cut, clotted 
and stiff ; this also, the humane surgeon hastily dressed. 

Pat recovered fast. He was soon limping about, and was 
fully well, and probably had forgotten his part in the great day, 
before his story was told to his fellow heroes. And this was 
the story: 

Jem, bearing the colors in his left hand, and with his bayo- 
net well advanced in his right, was struck by a ball which tore 
off two of his fingers, and compelled him to drop his weapon. 
Quick as thought he forced the staff of colors upon the wounded 
stump, and seized the sword of a fallen enemy in his left hand. 

He was not quick enough, however. An immense Afghan, 
seeing his defenceless condition, had leaped upon him and 
lifted his terrible knife for the fatal blow, when Pat's teeth 
closed decisively upon the calf of the Asiatic's leg. 

The sudden, sharp pain so unnerved the man that he missed 
his aim, and the swinging blade fell only upon Jem's uplifted 
arm, not upon his head. Jem rose slowly and with difl5culty, 
while the enraged Afghan turned upon his smaller enemy, who 
hung upon his flesh with the double devotion of a pug to his 
master and a bulldog to his prey, and bent to deal the dog a 
mortal blow. 

With speechless agony, Pat gave one quick glance at his 
master, and then began the death struggle ; for, without thought 
of loosening his hold to save his life, Pat meant to sell it, 
dearly. 

He twisted and turned his lithe body, and the knife inflicted 
but a flesh wound. The unequal conflict could have had but 
one issue had not a flying bullet lodged in the heart of the 
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Afghan, who fell, dragging Pat down with him and crushing 
his paw by the fall. 

All this passed in a moment. Jem, with a sick heart, turned 
from his preserver and hurried on. 

Why not? He would have turned and left his brother at 
the stem call of duty. What Scotchman would not? He felt 
his strength ebbing fast, the moment of his own fall was drawing 
near, and the flag must not lie upon the ground. The poor 
fellow staggered on with the desperate effort of a dying man, 
and reached his Colonel's side before darkness fell upon his eyes. 

He thought Pat dead, and had time to regret his poor friend 
during the night of suffering which succeeded the battle. But 
at da.wn Pat had crawled in to his bedside; and, unable to 
reach the hands he longed to caress, had lain down upon Jem's 
garments, and given vent to his affectionate heart in moans 
and tears. 

How the dog had wrenched himself free, and made his 
painful way upon three legs, and how he had found his master, 
no one could tell. Jem wound up the tale of his devotion by 
reiteration of the statement that it was Pat who had saved the 
flag ; and, said the brave fellow, " It is himself shall share the 
V. C. you are all talking about, if I ever get back to England to 
hold it. For four and twenty hours he shall wear it through 
Edinburgh streets, in the ring of his collar there." 

And in fact so he did. There are plenty of witnesses who 
saw this strange sight. 

Kate V. Thompson. 



A SWIM FOR LIFE. 

** The hunt is over, youngster. The deer must have taken 
a turn to Figure Four Pond. No use for you to watch longer.*' 

This speech was welcome enough to Joe Benton, for he had 
stood on a rocky point on the shore of one of the smaller Adiron- 
dack lakes, guarding a deer runway, since daylight, and it 
was now nearly noon. Though but sixteen years old, Joe felt 
quite capable of watching his share of the lake, and of killing 
the deer, should the hounds drive it near him. 

Joe put his rifle into the light Saranac skiff, and rowed 
toward the shanty where the party of deer hunters, of whom he 
was one, were staying. 

The hounds had been put out as usual that morning, but 
the deer, which, from the size of his track, was evidently an old 
buck, had cunningly avoided the lake, and taken the dogs a 
long chase to some of the ponds which lie scattered among the 
wooded hills. 

The rest of the party decided to spend the rest of the day 
duck-hunting farther up the lake, but Joe had had enough 
hunting, and volunteered to keep house while the others were 
away. He took off his heavy boots, and settled himself before 
the fire. 

The early twilight was coming on, and Joe must have been 
dozing a little, when he was startled by hearing the baying of 
hounds. The sound was so near that his first thought was that 
the dogs had returned on their back track, and were barking to 
be let into the shanty. He ran down to the little dock where 
his skiff was moored, and listened. The hounds were not so 
near as he supposed at first, but were descending one of the 
low hills that surrounded the lake, and fast approaching the 
water. 

Joe looked out on the lake, and saw there a sight to gladden 
a hunter's eyes. Not a hundred yards away a huge buck was 
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swimming along near the bank ; but he had already seen the 
boy, and, instead of striking out into the lake, was skirting 
the shore. 

There was no time to be lost. Without going back to get 
his rifle, Joe jumped into his boat and started to head off the 
deer from the land, and drive him into the lake. It was a close 
race, but the boat was light and fast, and handled by a good 
oarsman. In a few minutes Joe had the satisfaction to find 
himself between the shore and the deer. The buck tossed his 
antlers, and started toward the opposite shore of the lake. 
With each plunge he threw his entire body out of water. 

Joe could easily keep alongside, but how was he to kill his 
game? He tried- to take out one of the oars and strike the 
deer, but by the time he could stop rowing, take the oar out 
and stand up ready to strike, the animal would be out of reach. 
How Joe wished for his Winchester, which, with its chambers 
full of cartridges, was standing in a corner in the shanty! 

There was another way of killing a swimming deer which 
he had heard of, but never tried. This was to drown it by 
catching its hind legs, holding them over the gunwale of the 
boat, and so forcing its head below the surface. 

They were approaching the opposite shore of the lake, and 
Joe felt that he must act quickly. Rowing close upon the deer, 
he dropped his oars, and, as the animal gave a great plunge, 
caught one of its hind legs with his right hand ; but he could 
not reach the other leg. 

The animal turned furiously on its pursuer, and threw both 
front feet and half its body upon the gunwale. The little boat 
at its best was never very steady, and this weight proved too 
much. It capsized, and Joe fell into the water almost directly 
upon the deer. 

In a moment he came to the surface, half -blinded and 
strangled by his sudden plunge. The boat was floating, bottom 
up, some twenty yards away. Joe began to swim toward it, 
not thinking of the deer, which a moment before he had been 
so intent on capturing. 

An angry snort behind him caused him to turn his head. 
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There, coming toward him, not ten feet distant, was the buck, 
its eyes flashing angrily. 

Joe experienced quite a new feeling. He had heard that an 
old buck, when brought to bay, sometimes shows fight, but he 
had always thought these stories exaggerations. On land deer 



were such timid, shy creatures ! But here the case was different. 
The buck was a much better swimmer than the boy, and seemed 
to know it. It had been frightened and chased, atid now was 
turning the tables upon its pursuer. 

Joe saw that the deer would be upon him before he could 
reach the boat, and that one blow from those strong fore-legs 
would disable him. He had been trained by his life in the 
woods to think and act quickly, and was at home in the water. 
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Just before the angry brute reached him, he turned and 
dove, and took several rapid strokes under water. When he 
rose to the surface he was close to the flank of the deer. Rais- 
ing himself from the water, with a great effort he flung himself 
upon the buck's back, and grasped its antlers. 

Then began a struggle, in the like of which Joe had never 
before taken part. The animal struggled and threw itself about 
furiously in its endeavors to be rid of its rider. But the boy 
had a strong hold with both hands and knees, and clung with 
desperate tenacity. 

For a few moments the deer swam toward the shore, then 
threw itself upon its back, and plunged about until the boy's 
muscles were strained to the utmost. It repeated this attempt 
again and again. 

At first a kind of exhilaration filled Joe, and he half-enjoyed 
his wild ride. But soon he became exhausted. A few more 
struggles on the deer's part would compel him to let go. 
Fortunately the animal was also growing tired, and needed all 
its strength to reach the shore. 

When Joe saw the deer showing signs of fatigue a new fear 
seized him. Suppose it should not have strength enough to 
carry him ashore! He himself felt unable to swim a dozen 
yards. 

They were now not more than a quarter of a mile from land, 
but the buck was growing very weak. Joe shifted his position 
so as to make it easier for the animal. Finally he slipped off 
its back, and, holding himself up by one hand placed on the 
antlers, swam alongside. They now made a little more head- 
way. The deer made no effort to harm his companion in 
danger. Fear had overcome hatred, and the two were friends. 
Joe was dizzy and weak, but he could see the bank not more 
than a hundred yards away. Would they ever reach it? 
Every few yards the deer's head went under water and it was 
evident that it could swim but little farther and support the 
boy's weight. 

A generous impulse seized Joe, and he let go the deer. The 
two swam slowly along, side by side. His strength was gone, 
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and the water was gurgling in Joe's ears, when he heard a 
shout behind him, a lush through the water, and he was caught 
I by a strong arm and drawn into a boat. 

. As Joe lay against the side of the boat, a man on the seat 

' next him raised his rifle ; but the boy struck up the barrel. 

" That deer belongs to me if to anybody," he said, " and I 
choose to let him go." 

Joe's friends, the returned duck-hunters, looked at him with 
surprise. But no one offered to molest the buck, which climbed 
ashore and disappeared in the woods. 

That evening, when Joe told his story, the verdict was that 
he had done right. 

"When Joe's telling of this day's work," commented one 
[ old hunter, "to point to a pair of antlers wouldn't be so good 

' an ending to his story as to say that he saved the life of the 

I deer that towed him ashore." 

Francis Stbbne Palmer. 
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In the School- House Loft. 

It was cold and dark outside one wintry evening in January, 
1845, but the school-house was warm, and the roaring hard- 
wood fire sent out flashes of light through the cracks in the 
sides of the old stove and the square hole which had been 
broken in the stove door. 

The light shone over the rough walls and wooden benches, 
and even flickered faintly through the windows, reaching out 
into the darkness. 

The stove stood in the centre of the room, midway between 
the door and the teacher's desk, which was on a little platform 
at the end opposite the door. Two long rows of unpainted 
desks and benches extended along each side of the room, those 
of the boys' side facing the girls* side opposite. 

In the ceiling over the teacher's desk was a trap-door, 
through which the boys might — and often did — crawl upward 
into the open space between the ceiling and the four-sided roof. 
The opening was made when the house was built, years before, 
possibly with a vague purpose of assisting ventilation. . 

It was an unusual thing for a fire to be burning in the 
school-house stove at six o'clock in the evening, two hours 
after school was dismissed ; but on the previous Sunday notice 
had been given in the village meeting-house, three miles away, 
of a meeting to be held, Wednesday evening at early candle- 
light, in the School-house of District Number Seven. 

Each remote school-district in town was favored with two or 
three of these evening appointments during the winter, the good 
parson driving about from district to district to minister to the 
scattered members of his flock. 

It was the custom for nearly all the grown people of the 
district to attend these meetings. Soon the farmers and their 
wives would be coming over the windy hills and along the 
snowy roads, the men going ahead with their barn lanterns to 
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light the way, the women bringing oil lamps and tallow candles 
to light the school-room before the parson came. 

So the teacher, who boarded near by, had prepared the fire 
of hard dry knots, and left the school-house door unlocked, 
ready for the worshippers. 

The faint light, flickering through the window, caught the 
attention of a boy who was plodding wearily along the road. 
He turned into the narrow path which led up the little hill on 
which the school-house stood. He tried the door, and, some- 
what to his surprise, finding it unlocked, passed in. 

Crossing through the narrow entry, he entered the school- 
room. He drew the teacher's chair in front of the fire, and sat 
down to warm his hands and feet. 

He was about sixteen years old, and looked tired, shabby 
and cold. His boots were broken by long travelling ; his clothes 
were sadly in need of mendifig, and there was a worn, hungry 
look in his thin face. 

He looked about the school-room as if the homely room were 
familiar; and so it had been. One year before, and for several 
previous winters, he had been a pupil there. The second seat 
from the platform had been his. His name, cut with a jack- 
knife, straggled in awkward capitals across the top of the 
desk— JOHN EDWARD DAY. 

He had tired of the restraint of the school-room. He hated 
the routine work of the farm. He had thought his father stem, 
and his elder brother overbearing; so he had run away from 
home, planning his flight so that he would not be traced and 
brought back. 

Of course, like all runaway boys, he expected to find fortune 
in the city, and to return home in a few years with plenty of 
money, to be admired by the other boys, and respected by the 
older folk. 

He had learned a hard lesson. lyittle work was to be had, 
and less pay, but much of cold, hunger, dirt, discomfort, with 
weary wandering by day and hard fare at night. This had 
been the luck of the boy whose mother used to tuck him in 
carefully into warm woollen sheets on a winter night — the boy 
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who had thought a few *'barn chores** in the morning a 
grievous hardship! 

Still, he did not mean to go home. He could not go home 
in this plight. He would try harder for work, and at least 
earn some decent clothes. He would willingly take the place 
of a **farm boy'* now. He had learned, in humbling dis- 
appointment and sorrow, how hard it was for a green, friendless 
country lad to obtain employment in the city, — even enough to 
earn his daily food, — for the times were hard. 

But he had gradually travelled nearer and nearer the home 
place. At nightfall he had crossed the town boundary, and 
here he was in the old school-house. 

* * I wonder if any of the children have left their dinner-pails 
with a bit of luncheon in them ? " he said to himself, when the 
heat of the room had warmed his chilled frame. 

'He went into the entry and felt carefully along the shelf 
where the school-children were in the habit of placing their 
pails and dinner-baskets. A single pail stood there, which 
some forgetful pupil had left. John carried it into the school- 
room. In it he found a slice of bread and butter and a half- 
eaten apple. He ate them hungrily, and longed for more. 

**This looks like Alph Smith's dinner-pail," he thought. 
** I know he'd be glad to give me what there is in it, if he knew 
how hungry I feel. I would, if he was in my place." 

Then he carried the pail back, took a hearty drink from the 
water-bucket near the door, and returned again to the cheerful 
warmth of the school-room. 

He knew why the room was warm and the door unlocked, 
and was aware that in a little while the small congregation 
would begin to gather. A great longing was in his heart to 
see the familiar faces and hear the familiar voices, though he 
was ashamed to be seen. Perhaps his mother might be there ! 

He sprang upon the teacher's desk, grasped the sides of the 
trap-door opening, and, though he was now almost too large to 
crawl through, managed the feat, and disappeared in the loft. 

Loose boards had been placed across from beam to beam, 
and on one of these John stretched himself, wearily, near the 
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opening. Even the hard board was a more comfortable bed 
than he had sometimes had during his long wandering. 

**I'll stay here till the meeting is over and the folks have 
gone,** he thought, sleepily. **Then 1*11 get out and travel 
along.** 

In a few minutes he was sound asleep. 

He had slept about half an hour when the opening of the 
door and the stamping of feet in the entry waked him. The 
** meeting folks** were coming in. From the edge of the 
opening where his head rested John could look down into the 
centre and upon one side of the school-room. 

There was stout Mrs. Beach with her little girl and boy, 
muffled up in cloaks and shawls until they were as clumsy as 
little bears. Mrs. Beach had brought an old-fashioned japanned 
lamp, such as was used for burning whale-oil. She lighted it 
at the stove with a shaving brought from the woodshed, and 
placed it on one of the front desks. 

Mrs. Brown, the superior woman of the district, brought in 
a camphene lamp of glass to illuminate the preacher's desk. 
Two long tubes forked upward, and were protected, when not 
lighted, by metallic caps, attached to the lamp by a little chain. 
It gave a pretty good light, but camphene was an explosive 
substance, and simple folks were afraid of it. 

** I don*t think much of that sort of lamps,** remarked Mrs. 
Beach, who always spoke out her mind. ** Mighty resky thing 
to bring to the school-house, *pears to me.** 

The owner of the camphene lamp looked at her with lofty 
superiority, but deigned no reply. Her lamp would show for 
itself. 

Grandma Graves had brought a pair of her best candlesticks 
with tallow candles. Some of the men who came stamping into 
the room removed the lamps from their lanterns and put them 
upon the desks. 

The room was pretty fairly illuminated by the time the 
parson's sleigh-bells were heard in the yard. One of the men 
went out to help him with his horse. 

John's heart gave a throb as he saw his gray-haired father 
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walk slowly across the floor toward one of the platform seats. 
He walked more like an old man, and leaned more upon his 
cane, than he had done a year ago. 

The tears came into John's eyes, but he brushed them away 
and unconsciously straightened himself as his brother Abner 
came in, leading his little Jack. Abner owned and operated 
the farm next his father's. He and John never could **get 
along'' together. Abner thought that his parents were too 
indulgent to his younger brother. He was always complaining 
that John was careless and lazy. 

V But there was little Jack, who had always been fond of his 
boy uncle, and John, in boy fashion, was fond of him. How 
the little chap had grown ! He would soon be able to occupy 
the seat in school where John had idled away so many thought- 
less hours. 

Now the preacher came in, and there was respectful silence 
in the room. Parson Warren was a tall man — so tall that his 
head almost touched the length of stove-pipe which followed 
the ceiling to the chimney in the wall. The gray hair was 
thin on his head; glasses protected his mild, near-sighted eyes, 
and he had the manner of blended dignity and kindness which 
belonged to the country parson of fifty years ago. 

He had baptized John in his babyhood, had catechised him 
in Sunday-school and questioned him in day-school — for the 
minister was always the leading man of the examining ** school 
committee." John shared in the feeling of profound respect 
for the minister's calling and the dignity of his character. The 
boy almost felt, with shame, as if Parson Warren could see him 
stretched there in his dirt and rags. 

The old hymn of '' Balerma " was given out, and as the 
quavering notes arose from the ** women's side," John fancied 
he could distinguish his mother's trembling voice among the 
singers. This was followed by a long prayer, during which 
John almost dropped asleep again, and then Parson Warren 
began his talk to the small congregation. 

It was singular that his subject was the Prodigal Son. The 
minister wisely made these evening addresses more simple and 
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direct than his Sunday sermons, and the talk to-night was such 
as a child could understand. 

John had read or heard the parable many times without 
much thought, but it had a new meaning to him now. When 
the good minister dwelt upon the riotous living of the prodigal 
in a far country, John shook his head and whispered to himself: 

**That*s not much like me — going about begging a job to 
saw wood or shovel snow for a breakfast, and like as not having 
a dog set on me.*' 

But the rags, the hunger, the home-sickness — that part he 
could well understand. As the minister related the home- 
coming of the penitent prodigal, John looked down upon his 
own father sitting there below, with his work-worn hands 
clasped over his cane, and his gray head bent. Would he give 
his son such a welcome if he came home in poverty and rags? 

John did not know ; but something of pride and wilftdness 
and defiance in his heart gave way. The home-love from 
which he had fled seemed all at once the best thing in the 
world ; and there in the dusty loft John laid down his weapons 
of boyish rebellion. 

Now the meeting was breaking up, and the neighbors 
gathering in clusters for their usual chat before bidding each 
other good-night. The minister had given them his bene- 
diction and gone. 

For the first time John caught a glimpse of his mother's 
face. How worn and troubled it looked! The boy could 
hardly keep back a cry to her to look at him, to speak to him 
before she went away. But his father was saying : 

"Mother, you'd better go right along with Abner's folks. 
I'll fix the fire and shut up the school-house and be along 
pretty soon." 

So the neighbors had all gone, and only the old man in the 
school-room and the boy in the loft were left. 

The father covered the fading brands in the stove, picked 
up the ends of burned-out candles, and set the teacher's chair 
behind the desk, unconscious of the boy's face looking down 
upon him from the loft. 
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Then he went slowly up to the desk where his son used to 
sit— the desk with JOHN EDWARD DAY notched across 
the top. He passed his hands tenderly over the rude letters ; 
he brushed the dust carefully from the notches, and then — 

He had not heard a rustle in the loft, nor seen a pair of 
boy's legs cased in ragged trousers swinging lightly down to 
the teacher's desk and then to the floor. But he felt a timid 
touch on his arm. He looked up into his lost boy's face, and 
heard his son's voice say, eiitreatingly ; 

•■Father!" 

The stout cane rattled noisily down to the floor, and there 
was a loud cry : 

"Johnny! Johnny! My boy ! You've come home! You've 
come back to me and your mother I ' ' 

For nearly forty years John lived an honest, respected life 
on the home place, more than redeeming the false step of his 
boyhood. His children's children now play about the old farm, 
and his name is handed down to them without a stain. 

He lived to be the stay and comfort of his father's and 
mother's age, and to hear, as their last words, "John, you've 
been our good son." Fanny M. Johnson. 



THE EXTRA FREIGHT. 

To live within sight and hearing of a railroad; to have a 
big brother who is an engineer on that railroad ; and to make 
trips with him whenever he will allow and school does not 
interfere, is a state of things calculated to please the average 
boy ; and it did please Roy Kinsley, who was rather more than 
the average. 

When he could sit on the high seat opposite Hal, he felt 
like a king, and the only thing he needed in order to make him 
perfectly happy was a chance to run the engine, if only for a 
few minutes. But that was something which Hal, who was a 
very careful engineer, never allowed. 

Yet Roy seldom lacked occupation while on the engine ; for 
if the bell was not to be rung nor the whistle to be blown, he 
could always help Jack Dunn at the fire. 

One afternoon Hal came home looking vexed. 

* ' Roy, do you want to go up to Silverton with me to-night ? ' ' 
he asked, as his brother met him at the door. ** Here I'm just 
back from my run, and have got orders to take an extra freight 
up the branch to-night, which means only four hours' sleep, if I 
get any. But that isn't the troiible ; Dunn's sick, and not fit 
to be out of bed, much less at work. I can't get another man 
before morning, so you see how it is. Will you fire this trip 
for me ? ' ' 

''Of course I will!" exclaimed Roy. "It's just what I 
want. Hooray ! ' ' 

He rushed about to get his cap, overalls and heavy coat. 
Hal smiled at the boy's excitement. 

**You won't be quite so chipper by the time we get to 
Silverton," said he. "It's hard, rough work enough when 
you have to keep at it steadily, even for a strong boy like 
you. It isn't like taking a turn at the shovel whenever you 
fancy." 
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**Well, I can go and will,'* declared Roy, following his 
brother toward the station, ' * and when I get too tired or lazy to 
work my passage, I want to be put off.'' 

A few minutes later the freight train pulled out of the yard. 
There were only three cars, and Hal grumbled to himself that 
it wasn't worth the trouble it caused. This seemed to be the 
opinion of the conductor, also, who wore a remarkably gloomy 
countenance and appeared to be much out of humor, although 
he said nothing whatever. 

The Silverton branch ran through an almost uninhabited 
country to a large mining settlement some thirty miles from the 
junction. 

The single track was shut in by thick woods on both sides, 
throughout the greater part of the distance, and was conse- 
quently far from presenting any objects of interest along its 
way. But Hal Kinsley did not find fault with it on that score. 
He had no grade crossings, switches nor signals to watch, no 
stray cows nor reckless men to avoid running over, and no other 
trains to bother him. 

**If railroading was always like this," he remarked at the 
end of a few miles, ** there would be a good many less accidents, 
and a good many more engineers dying of old age. But still, 
there's always a drawback somewhere." 

**I don't see any now," Roy objected, between two 
shovelfuls. 

'* You will, though, before we've gone much farther. Look 
at all this smoke ! It means that the woods up the line are on 
fire, and that we shall have to run in a smother so thick that 
we shan't be able to see our smoke-stack half the time." 

Just then a man came scrambling over the tender into the 
cab. It was the conductor, Tom Brainerd, who looked even 
more dejected than when they started. 

**.Bad night, isn't it, Kinsley?" said he, staring through'the 
front windows down the smoky vista made by the road, now 
rapidly growing dim in the twilight. ** That fire was working 
toward the line when I came down this morning. We shall run 
pretty close to it, I'm thinking, for it shows a light already." 
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He pointed to a place where, in the distance, the darkening 
sky was stained with a dingy red glow, which pulsated and 
flushed as the aurora does on a cold winter night. 

"Well, what if we do?" returned Hal, indifferently. ''It 
isn't the first time we've seen a brush fire. Don't you remember 
last fall; down on the southern branch, when we — " 

**Yes, yes, I remember that well enough!" snapped the 
conductor, in an irritated manner, **but there's some difference 
between then and now, I can tell you. If we get through all 
right, it'll be because — " 

He stopped short in what he had been about to say, took 
another long stare ahead, and then, without speaking again, 
climbed back over the tender, swung himself upon the first car, 
and disappeared. 

*' What's got into Tom Brainerd to-night?" said Hal. *'I 
never saw him this way before. If I didn't know he never 
touches a drop, I should say he'd been drinking; but that 
can't be." 

During the next half-hour Brainerd repeatedly appeared on 
the top of the car, gazing toward the rapidly increasing light 
ahead, 'l^he occasional glare from the furnace door showed 
the same anxious, alarmed expression upon his usually stem 
face. 

The cars were so few that he had no brakeman with him. 
This fact might account for his restlessness, since it obliged him 
to keep watch of the train ; but why did he come here ? He 
could have kept watch as well from his proper position in the 
lookout on the rear car. 

**What can be the trouble with him?" Hal asked, when 
Brainerd appeared for the tenth time above them. '* He seems 
to be terribly afraid of that fire ; but I can't see why he should 
be scared." 

The train, making good time, had half finished its journey. 
The smoke had become so thick that nothing could be seen a 
rod away, and through it came the intermittent, nearing flashes 
of the great fire. 

The air grew hot, and little drifts of ashes fprmed against 
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the projecting parts of the locomotive. Sparks and dead 
cinders rattled against the cab windows. 

**We are running'' right into it," said Hal, coughing and 
wiping his inflamed eyes upon his coat-sleeve, without removing 
either hand from the machinery. 

* * And it looks to me as if it was sweeping up on both sides 
of us,'* added Roy. **Is there any danger, Hal? ** 

**N-no;^" answered the engineer; '*that is, not unless the 
heat warps the rails, which isn't probable, for the roadway is 
too wide for that. We'll blister our paint a trifle, and maybe 
have to put out. a blaze or two on the cars, but that'll be all. 
I've been in just such places before." 

A few minutes passed, and then, as if a curtain had been 
drawn away, the smoke disappeared and the train plunged into 
relatively clear air, between two lines of flaming trees which 
sent up great gushes of fire under the hurrying clouds of black 
vapor that they rolled into the sky. 

As far down the track as one could see, away to the 
vanishing point where the two burning fronts of the forest 
seemed to join, it was the same. 

**Whew!" exclaimed Hal. **This is a scorcher! I'll let 
her out a bit, and make a rush through it." 

Just then Brainerd leaped into the cab. 

**What are you doing, Kinsley?" he shouted. **You, are 
not going on ? " ; 

''Going on?" gasped Hal, utterly amazed. "Of course 
I'm going on. I'm not afraid of a little fire, I hope; but, by 
George, Tom Brainerd, I believe you are! " 

"Reverse, quick, man, and back us out I " said Brainerd, in 
a harsh, vehement voice, seizing the engineer's arm with both 
hands. "Yes, I'm afraid ! Reverse her, I tell you! " 

Hal pushed the conductor aside with a thrust of his strong 
elbow. "Don't you know better than that ? " cried he, angrily. 
"What's the matter with you, Tom Brainerd. You act like a 
crazy man ! ' ' 

"I'll be a dead one, and you and the boy, too, if you don't 
back out!" persisted Brainerd. "Do you know what we've 
got for freight ? ' ' 
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Hal and Roy looked at him, half-frightened. He had 
certainly lost his senses, they thought. 

•* No, and I don't care ! '' said Hal. ** But what is it? " 

** Blasting powder! '' screamed the conductor. 

' * What ? ' ' cried the brothers together. 

** Yes, tons of it for the Silverton mines. And the handlers 
loosened the staves of two or three kegs when they loaded it, so 
that there's loose powder scattered all about the next car! " 

Kinsley pulled the throttle wide open. 

**Sit down, Tom! " he commanded, calmly, without looking 
at the conductor. **We can't go back! The fire's all along 
that way by this time. We must put her through. Coal up, 
Roy, but not too much. Quick, boy ! " 

When, in a position of peril, a determined, strong-willed 
man makes up his mind to a certain course, there is something 
about him which makes all others yield to his plans. Brainerd 
did not attempt to assert his authority over the train, but sat 
perfectly still, his fists clenched, his eyes set. Roy, pale-faced 
but steady, fed the fire-box as if he were a part of the 
machinery. 

The engine leaped and bounded under Hal's hard driving, 
crashing and rattling so fiercely that the roaring flames on 
either side sent no sound to the ears of those in the cab. 

Suddenly Brainerd sprang up, took a spare shovel, some 
cotton waste and a bucket of water, and left the cab. Roy, 
turning, saw him on the top of the freight car, scraping off the 
sparks and swabbing out the little fires which started upon the 
dry boards of the roof. 

** Tom's a brave fellow,' said Hal. ** It was the worry and 
dread that made him weaken. You see he knew what this fire 
was, and knew what he had got to carry through it if he met it. 
But he's all right from this on." 

Hal had momentarily taken his eyes off the track while 
saying this. When he turned them back he gave a nervous 
start, and then, seizing the whistle-cord, signalled ''Down 
brakes!" while with the other hand he closed the throttle. 

** Jump, Roy, and put on our brake back there ! " 
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A great burning tree lay across the rails ahead. Even while 
Roy threw his weight on the brake, he was thinking, *' What 
shall we do now? '* and before he had finished turning the iron 
wheel he had thought. 

The drag and jar behind showed that Brainerd, obeying 
Hal's signal, was setting the car-brakes, and soon, the reduced 
speed allowing it, Hal reversed. 

The locomotive, sliding and grating along, came slowly to a 
stand some yards from the blazing obstruction. 

Before the train stopped Roy had opened his knife and cut 
away the leather curtain v/hich closes the back of every engine 
cab. Rolling up the curtain, he plunged it into the water-tank, 
drew it out dripping wet, threw it over his shoulders, and with 
an axe in his hand, jumped down and ran forward toward 
the tree. 

Now he felt the heat as he had not felt it before, when under 
cover and fanned by the current of air made by the speed at 
which they had moved. The hot atmosphere struck through 
the soaked leather, and on his bare hands it was like glowing 
iron. 

Roy chopped blindly on, and as he did so, he wondered 
confusedly whether he could hold out long enough to finish his 
task, and if he could, how the ponderous severed trunk might 
be moved off the track. All the time he had in mind the 
terrible contents of those tinder-box cars, now standing motion- 
less beneath a shower of sparks. 

**It's all up with us, I guess!'' he thought, still swinging 
the axe. 

A voice came faintly to him from the rear. It was Hal's. 

^'Comeback, Roy!" 

With one final blow he felt the tree-trunk break. Then he 
somehow managed to stagger to the side of the engine, and his 
brother lifted him on board. 

**I can do the rest," said Hal. 

He turned on the steam, backed some distance, and then 
ran full tilt at the divided tree. . 

The pilot caught it, tossed it aside, and it fell end over end 
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into the ditch. Once more the train flew on with wide-open 
throttle. 

The smoke came down again; the fire receded into the 
woods; the scorching heat diminished. As the train, leaping 
out of the forest into the cleared land around Silverton, drew 
up at the little station, Roy, who had lain exhausted on the 
footboard ever since his brother had pulled him up, looked up. 
He saw Tom Brainerd coming in, black, blistered, and without 
a particle of hair, eyebrows, or moustache remaining. 

"Well, boys," said he, cheerfully, "the fast powder freight's 
on time ! " 

It was ahead of time, too, but in a badly damaged condition. 
The engine's gay paint and varnish were peeling off in great 
flakes, and the bright brasswork was tarnished and blackened. 
The seared, charred cars were wonders to look at, especially 
when one thought what they held. 

Tom Brainerd must have worked desperately all the time 
the train was in the burning forest, in order to save them. 

"Well, I did jump around rather lively," Tom admitted, 
"but it was no more than right for me to pay for my scare 
somehow. ' ' 

Hal was the same as ever. The only praise he gave Roy 
was contained in one remark, but this remark conveyed the 
greatest compliment he could bestow. 

"You'll make a railroad man some day, sonny," was what 
he said. Mani^y H. PikB- 



. The Strike at Elm Hollow. 

We were sitting on the piazza in the twilight of a warm 
summer day, which we had spent in visiting a large manufac- 
tory in a neighboring city. One of the foremen in this 
establishment, a fine, manly young fellow, Joe Jamieson by 
name, was a favorite in my uncle's family, and always acknowl- 
edged a great indebtedness to my cousins Robert and Edward 
for his start in life. 

I had seen Jamieson so often, and heard his name spoken 
with so much consideration, that I was curious to know the 
story of his life. To-night, in reply to my questions. Cousin 
Ned gave me this account of it : 

* ' Five years ago this summer we had our great Elm Hollow 
strike. I suppose you never saw a report of that in the 
papers ? ' ' 

**No," I replied. ''What in the world could anyone find 
to strike about in this out-of-the-way place ? ' ' 

'* It was a school strike," said Ned. "We had an excellent 
teacher that summer, and as there were no more than thirty 
scholars, we had^ a chance to do some pretty good work. 

** Our teacher. Miss Ward, had taught the school for a year, 
and we thought there was no one like her. She took a great 
deal of pains, and helped us in every way she could. 

**Our class, the first one, was composed of five boys. We 
were doing well in our studies, but we were not wise enough to 
appreciate it. 

** We were studying history and civil government, and Miss 
Ward encouraged us to read the newspapers and keep informed 
about public events. She woiild take a few minutes occasionally 
to ask us questions about what we had read, and explain 
matters which we did not understand. In this way we learned 
a great deal about what was happening in the world. 

* * That summer the papers seemed to be full of accounts of 
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strikes. There were great strikes in one place, and lockouts 
in another, with workmen combined against employers, and 
employers against workmen. 

'* One day, after eating our lunch, the boys of our class were 
all lying on the grass, discussing the latest news about the 
strikes. 

'* 'I say, fellows,* said Harry Rogers, 'here we are shut up 
by ourselves in this little out-of-the-way place, where nothing 
ever happens to 'liven a fellow up. Let's do something 
the way they do it in the rest of the world. Let's have a 
strike ! ' 

* * ' What are you going to strike about ? ' asked Fred 
Andrews. 

"'Oh, we'll put in a petition,' said Harry, 'and if it isn't 
granted, we'll march out in a body. That's the way they 
always do.' 

' ' ' What shall we petition for ? ' 

*' ' Oh, longer noonings, for one thing.' 

*' ' And to have school dismissed earlier,' said another boy. 

*' ' And for shorter algebra lessons, this warm weather,' said 
another. 

"That afternoon Jack Bums wrote out the 'petition,' and 
each one signed it. I don't remember all our demands, but we 
wanted the morning recess lengthened to half an hour, the 
nooning to an hour and a half, and the day's session shortened 
by half an hour. We gave up the afternoon recess. So much 
for hours. 

"In regard to work, in warm weather the lessons were to be 
shortened, and algebra never to exceed five problems ; and we 
were to be allowed to study out of doors when we wished. 

"The paper closed with the statement that if our requests 
were not all granted by Thursday — that day was Tuesday — we 
should leave school in a body. It was important that we 
should go out ' in a body.' That phrase always occurred in the 
reports of strikes. 

"We knew that the trustees, as well as our parents, were 
lot a little proud of their first class, and we thought that, in 
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their anxiety to keep us in the school, they would do almost 
anything we might ask. 

**It was, therefore, with a good deal of confidence, that, 
after school, we handed the paper to Miss Ward. She merely 
bowed, and laid it on her desk without looking at it. Nothing 
remained for us but to file out. 

**A11 the next day we were in a fever of excitement, but 
Miss Ward said nothing, though when we had our * history 
talk ' she spoke of a strike which had been especially disastrous 
to the strikers. Their employers had refused to take them 
back, and their families were in want. 

** Thursday morning, just before school was called, we 
asked Miss Ward if our demands were to be granted. She 
replied that, having no authority herself to change the hours, 
she had sent our petition to the trustees, and as she had heard 
nothing from them, the school would go on as before. 

** Perhaps the trustees might come during the morning. 
We gave them the benefit of the doubt, and decided to stay 
until recess. 

*' Recess came, but no trustees. Then we went to Miss 
Ward and told her that, while we had nothing against her, we 
must leave the school, as the trustees had not acceded to our 
demands. She talked to us, and tried to convince us that we 
were taking a very foolish step ; but when the bell rang, we did 
not go in. 

'* We had been lying on the grass just across the road, for a 
time, joking and telling stories, when I noticed that Jack was 
looking at the schoolhouse in a wistful way, and was not 
listening to the talk. 

** * Sorry you struck. Jack? * I asked in fun. 

***Yes,* he said, springing to his feet, *I am! I know it 
seems mean for me to go against you boys, especially when I 
wrote the petition, but I believe we'd better give it up and go 
back to school. I'm sorry, boys, but rm going back, anyhow.' 

** He picked up his hat and dinner-pail. 

**Jack and I were of the same age and had always been 
good friends. His ' treachery ' made me angry. I am afraid I 
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Spoke pretty harshly to him, and so did the other boys ; but he 
kept on. 

** There were only four of us now, but we agreed to 'stick 
it out.* 

* * The next morning Rob and I made no movement towards 
getting ready to go to school, after breakfast. 

** * Aren't you going to school, boys? ' father asked. 

** * No, sir,' I said. * We are out on a strike.' 

** * Oho ! ' said he. * Then the strike came off, did it? How 
many of you are out ? ' 

** * Four,' said Rob. 'Jack Bums didn't have spunk enough 
to stay in it.' 

"'Well,' said father, *I am inclined to think Jack has as 
much spunk as any of you. He certainly has more sense.' 
With that, he turned and walked away. 

"Later in the day, Rob and I met Fred and Harry, and we 
all decided not to speak to Jack. Poor Jack ! He felt pretty 
sore when we passed him that day without paying any attention 
to him, though he tried hard not to show it. It was a little 
hard, too, to crush him in that way, but we felt that it had to 
be done. 

"Well, Monday morning came, and that's where Joe 
Jamieson's part of the story begins. Joe's parents had been 
very poor and had never got ahead in the world. They died 
when Joe was very young and left him to take care of himself. 

"He wasn't very strong, but he had .grit, and that helped 
him. He worked around for different farmers, and though 
there was some talk at first about sending him to the poorhouse, 
when he showed that he could take care of himself they let 
him do so. 

"He had been working two years for father, and was a 
great overgrown, awkward fellow, but a steady workman and 
always so good-natured that we all liked him. 

" That morning at the breakfast table, father asked: 
Is the strike still "on," boys?' 
Yes, sir,' we both answered very promptly. 

" ' You don't intend to go back to school, then?* 
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' ' We said that we proposed to stay out till our petition was 
granted. 

'* Father didn't speak for a few minutes; then he turned 
to Joe. 

'* ' Joe,' he said, ' how would you like to go to school ? ' 

"Joe started, grinned and looked greener than ever, but 
said nothing. He thought father was making a joke at his 
expense ; and Rob and I thought so, too, and were considerably 
amused until he went on. 

**'Well!' father continued, 'when you finish your break- 
fast, Joe, you can change your clothes and get ready for school.' 

''You ought to have seen Joe then! If he wasn't surprised 
I never saw any one who was. 

" 'But what about the work, Mr. Howard?' he stammered. 

" ' The boys will do that,' father said. 

"'Why, father!' said Rob, 'you don't expect Ned and me 
to do farm work ? ' 

"'Why not?' father asked. 'I've fed and clothed you, 
and hired Joe to do the work that you might have time for 
something else. In return I have asked that you attend school 
and do the best you can in your studies. Now you refuse to do 
that any longer. If Joe, here, is willing to go to school and 
do what I expected you to do, why, I'm willing to give him the 
chance. Turn about is fair play, and I shall expect you and 
Ned, between you, to do the work that Joe would do. 

"'Remember,' he continued, 'I have let you make your 
own choice in this matter of the strike, and haven't tried to 
coerce you. Miss Ward reasoned with you, and did her best 
to make you see how foolish your act was, but you refused to 
listen. 

' ' ' Now there is no more to be said about It one way or the 
other. The matter is settled. 

" ' I think you are both old enough to use your own judg- 
ment, so I have let you follow your own course. But now, if I 
am to support you longer, and you refuse to repay me in the 
way I wish, it's only fair you should make some other return.' 

"By that time there was a big lump in my throat, and I 
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wished the strike had never been thought of. I guess Rob did, 
too, for he was staring hard at his plate. 

"I looked at mother, but she said nothing. 

"After breakfast Rob and I went upstairs, put on our old 
clothes without a word, and went out to work. In addition to 
Joe, father kept another man, so the hardest of the labor did 
not fall to us, though what did was quite hard enough to make 
the days seem very long. 

*'Joe had his share of discomfort, too; shut up indoors all 
day, and obliged to be in classes with much younger children. 
Besides all this, he had never learned to apply himself, and for 
a while he made but little progress. 

"However, as time went on he improved. Miss Ward was 
very kind to him, and he was determined to succeed, if only 
*to please Mr. Howard.' 

"At first Joe was ashamed to come to Rob and me for 
help in his studies, but before long Rob offered to assist him. 
After that we both took a hand, and he improved fast. All 
this time he helped us with the farm work at night and in the 
morning. 

"Those were very long days that we spent at the farm work. 
Our hands were made sore with pitchforks, and our legs ached 
pitifully every night. We began to talk in a furtive, half- 
ashamed way at first, and then openly of surrendering. 

* * We had been working about two weeks when we went to 
father one evening and told him that we should like to go back 
to school. 

" ' But how about Joe? ' he asked abruptly and in surprise. 

"We had not thought about the injustice of taking Joe out 
of school now. We said no more. 

"We did a good deal of thinking in those days, however. 
We wondered at first why Harry Rogers didn't come to see 
us; but one day we heard that Harry's father had set him to 
work on the farm, too. 

"Jack kept right on at school, but now he avoided us so as 
not to give us another chance to snub him. I wished a good 
many times that I had stood by him, as I had always done 
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before. When I thought of all the ill-natured and cruel things 
I said the afternoon he went back to school, I thoroughly 
despised myself. 

**One afternoon when I was driving in the wagon, whom 
should I see ahead of me but Jack, walking slowly along with 
his head down, and looking forlorn enough. I made up my 
mind to speak to him and see if he was willing to forgive and 
forget, though I would not have blamed him if he were not. 
He was going the same way I was, and ^didn*t see me till I 
drove along beside him. Then he looked up. 

''His face flushed and he turned his head away quickly, 
pretending not to see me. Something stuck in my throat, but 
I managed to say, * Hello, Jack ! ' 

'' It was pretty feeble, but he heard it, and looked up with a 
quick, 'Hello, Ned!* 

"I stopped the horse and asked him if he didn't want to 
ride. He looked at me steadily for a minute, and I stammered 
out: 

" * It's pretty warm to walk. Jack, — and — it's very lonesome 
riding alone.' 

" ' All right,' said he, and climbed in. 

'' It didn't take us very long to make up, you may believe. 
After that he used to come often to see us, and would help us 
with our books, for we were trying to study when we had time. 

"When the school term ended Joe worked on the farm 
again. Miss Ward was to be married in the autumn, and 
although the trustees urged her to remain, she was obliged to 
give up her position. So our parents decided that we had 
better go to the academy at Kingsport. 

* ' When we came to take our entrance examination we found 
out how much we had lost by our strike. While tfie rest of us 
had to join the class in elementary Latin, Jack went into an 
advanced class; and that's the reason he's a year ahead of 
Rob, Harry and me in college. 

"After the fall work was done Joe went back to school, and 
continued there, working at home nights and mornings until 
the spring work began on the farm. Father encouraged him 
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to go ahead, and the next fall offered to send him to the 
Kingsport academy for two years. Joe accepted the offer, and 
did some very good work at the academy. He isn't exactly 
brilliant, and would never be likely to carry off many honors 
for scholarship, but what he does, he does well. 

' ' When the two years were over he decided to become a 
mechanic, and got a place in the factory at Kingsport. He has 
been promoted once or twice already, and a short time ago a 
member of the firm told father that he was one of the best men 
they had. He did not give up trying to learn when he left 
school; he studies the structure and uses of materials and 
machinery as closely and patiently as he did his books. The 
firm mean to promote him as fast as he shows himself capable. 

"Joe insisted on repaying to father the amount of all his 
expenses while he was in school. He is devoted to all of us, 
and always declares that if Rob and I had not gone on a strike 
that summer he would never have been where he is," 

"So your strike," said I, "did some good after all?" 

"Yes — to Joe," said Ned. "But it left us one class behind 
at college. It gave us a very good lesson, to be sure, and 
hardened our muscles; but that was because father was wise 
enough to turn our folly to our own advantage." 



A BOY IN GRAY. 

The war was over; the soldiers were going home. 

As the United States transport boat Sultana pulled heavily 
against the current of the Mississippi, the blue-coated veterans 
on her decks waved their caps and shouted back to the blue- 
coated veterans still waiting on the shore, "Hurrah for home ! " 

Colonel Blakemore waved and shouted with the rest, but 
there was a visible twitching of his iron-gray moustache, and a 
tremor in the voice that had been so often heard in the roar of 
battle. *' Hurrah for home!" There was in the words some- 
thing that made them hard for him to say. 

From hurricane deck to hull the Sultana was crowded, 
almost packed, with shouting, cheering, huzzaing soldiers, 
many of whom were but just released from imprisonment, and 
all of whom were excited with the air of freedom and the joy of 
going home. 

One of the boat hands, a sun-browned, muscular young 
fellow, made his way with difficulty between them, dragging a 
heavy coil of rope. He wore an old suit of Confederate gray. 

** Hello, Johnny Reb! " cried one of the soldiers. 

''Why don't you cheer, John?" asked another. '*Off with 
that head-piece and hurrah for home ! ' ' 

Suiting the action to the word, the excited soldier knocked 
off the old gray cap. With a look of hatred, the young boat 
hand dropped his rope and turned on his tormentor ; but before 
he had time to speak, Colonel Blakemore was on the spot, 
apologizing for the rudeness of the soldier. Then with his left 
hand — the right was gone — the colonel picked up the cap and 
returned it to its owner. 

As the boy passed on, the colonel noticed that the cap, old 
and weather-stained as it was, had been a costly one in its time, 
and that the jacket, though worn out at the elbows and much 
too short at the wrists, was made of the finest cloth. 
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It was >jiot hard to guess that in the happier days of * the 
Confederacy his parents had given to this boy, too young then 
to be a soldier, a full suit in imitation of the Confederate 
uniform, either to gratify a whim of his own, or to please the 
fancy of a fond mother. Colonel Blakemore divined the truth 
at a glance. 

He saw the boy occasionally during the slow trip up from 
Vicksburg, and soon became conscious of a growing interest in 
him, and a wish to talk with him. The colonel pitied the 
young Southerner, who, though performing the hard service of 
a deck hand, still held himself proudly aloof from the victorious 
Union soldiers. 

The opportunity to speak with him came one night when a 
cutting east wind had driven the soldiers from the most exposed 
quarter of the vessel. Colonel Blakemore, with his warm coat 
closely buttoned, was pacing the eastern guard, when he noticed 
the boy in the old gray jacket standing alone, looking down at 
the dark river as it flowed away southward. " What a splendid 
head he has!*' the colonel mused. **It makes me think of 
Harry's. • 

The colonel stepped forward and held out his hand. "I 
wish you would let me keep you company for a little while," he 
said. "You remind me of a son I left at home four years ago, 
never to see again." 

It was a frank appeal to the boy's sympathy, and it went to 
his heart. He grasped the hand held out to him, silently ; but 
the colonel glided smoothly into conversation by asking about 
the points they were passing. 

"I am sorry," said the boy, ** not to be able to tell you, but 
this is my first trip up." 

* * You are new to the water then ? ' ' 

** New to the river, but I was raised on the Gulf, and am at 
home on salt water — in it, rather. Mother used to say I would 
be amphibious if I were just a little less aquatic." 

He smiled at the remembtance of the jest, but there was 
something in the way he spoke the words, ' ' Mother used to 
say," that told Colonel Blakemore that the mother was gone. 
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For a moment there was silence, which the bursts of song 
and laughter from the soldiers quickly interrupted. 

**They are beside themselves with the Joy of going home,** 
said the colonel. 

The boy made a quick gesture toward the land. ** I wonder 
if the thought of the ruined homes they leave behind them 
makes them any happier?'* he said, bitterly. 

* ' I hope not, but we look upon such things as a part of 
the fortunes of war.'* 

** Excuse me, sir; I forgot you were one of them. You 
seem so different! Perhaps you can even understand how I 
feel!" 

* * Yes ; suffering makes us quick to understand each other. 
That is the good in it, I suppose. There are desolate homes in 
the North as w^ell as the South. Not all of us return to what 
we left. I left a happy household to await my coming ; I go 
back to one delicate child, a little daughter, who hardly 
remembers me. It was less hard to bear while I was in active 
service, but now that I have nothing else to think of — '* 

** Nothing to think of!" exclaimed the boyr **If we had 
been victorious, that thought alone would be enough. Even as 
it is, we grudge nothing we have given." 

' * You talk like a soldier, ' ' said the colonel. 

*'I am a soldier's son," the boy replied, proudly, *'and 
though I was only a boy, I might have borne arms and served 
my country ; but I had promised father I would never leave my 
mother." Then after a pause he went on: ''But she left me, 
and I have no one, not one, who ever cared for me, and only 
the memory that all was lost, nothing gained.** 

** You may live to think otherwise.*' 

"I would rather die now." 

** You misunderstand me. I don't mean you will ever think 
differently of the South, or those who fought for her, but you 
will come to see that all is not lost to her. Young man, I envy 
you the possibilities of your future. But I must not keep you 
standing here in the wind. Perhaps we will have a talk 
to-morrow. Good- night. * ' 
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** Good-night, sir/' 

The boy stood alone, thinking a few moments after his new 
friend had left him. Then he abruptly turned and followed the 
colonel to his little state-room near the stem of the steamer, 
and knocked at the door. 

Colonel Blakemore had not retired, and bade the boy enter. 
He started slightly at the abrupt question : 

"Do you know, sir, that our boilers are considered unsafe?" 

'* I did hear something to that effect,*' the colonel answered, 
"but I had given it no further thought.*' 

* * The engineer reported the condition of the machinery to 
your general in command, but he ordered us to go on." 

"Well, men will risk a good deal for the sake of getting 
home. I hope there is no danger. I wasn't much of a swimmer 
when I had two arms ; with only one I should go to the bottom 
surely. You may think from what I said to you just now that 
I shouldn't mind being drowned, but I should. I don't want 
to leave my poor little Bessie alone in the world." 

"That's a fine boy," the colonel continued, speaking to 
himself, when the door had closed, "and well-bred. One 
doesn't need to be told what kind of parents he had." 

He threw himself on his bed, thinking he would get up 
directly and look about ; but weariness overcame him, and in a 
few minutes he was asleep. 

His next impression was of something that seemed to lift 
the boat in mid-air, and hurl it back upon the water with 
terrific force. Even in his sudden awakening, he knew what 
it meant; and with one bound, he was at the outer door of his 
state-room. 

It was fast and refused to yield. He turned to the door 
opposite, opened it, and recoiled. Cabin and forecastle were 
gone, and down in the deep hull nothing was to be seen but 
smoke and flame — nothing to be heard but groans and cries. 

Shutting the door upon this horror, he was again at the 
outer door; and, through the narrow ventilator above it, 
discovered that a mass of dShris from the upper deck was 
banked against it, almost to the top. 
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To cut out a panel with one hand and remove this rubbish 
was a desperate chance for life. But desperation imparts a 
strength of its own. Taking his sword from the comer of his 
state-room, he struck three blows upon the door and forced an 
opening, through which he saw that some one was already 
working at the heavy mass which made him a prisoner. Then 
he caught a glimpse of the old gray cap he had picked up from 
the floor and returned to its owner. 

How the boy worked ! Hope revived in Colonel Blakemore's 
breast. Hope to escape a horrible death, hope to live for his 
child, and hope to serve this gallant youth. 

This was only for one instant; then there was a shivering 
and plunging which told him that the remnant of the wreck 
was going to pieces. 

**Save yourself!" he cried to the boy. ** Leave me, and 
jump into the water!" 

There was no reply. The young athlete had no strength to 
waste in words. His firm lips were pressed together, and the 
deep breath came and went through his dilated nostrils. He 
was pulling and prying at a heavy beam that lay diagonally 
across the door. 

** Leave that!" commanded the colonel. " Into the water ! 
Quick!" 

A sudden lurch of the vessel threw him, headlong, against 
the now yielding door. For a moment he was unconscious; 
then the shock of a plunge into cold water revived him. He 
became aware that a hand held him and was dragging him 
away from the eddies made by the sinking wreck. 

Darkness was over everything. The flames had gone out 
in the black water, where hundreds of drowning men still 
struggled for life. 

* ' Put your hand on my shoulder and keep your head up. " 

He knew the voice, though it came in short, quick gasps. 
Lifting his own voice above the roar of the water, the colonel 
cried, *' Leave me, and save yourself! I have commanded, 
now I implore, for God's sake leave me." 

** You can't swim! " 
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*' But I can die, boy. I am a soldier." 

"And I'm a soldier's son. There, put your hand on my 
shoulder, so; keep your head up and remember Bessie — the 
little girl alone in the world ! " 

He did remember her with all a father's love and duty, and 
beside her image in his heart he registered a vow that if he 
lived, his life would be not more for her than for this boy, the 
son of a dead foeman. 

There was little he could do to help himself, but every 
energy of mind and body was bent on making the burden as 
light as might be for the bold swimmer. He would willingly 
have withdrawn his hand and gone down into the water, 
leaving the swimmer free, but for the certain knowledge that 
the boy would spend his strength in an effort to recover him. 

The wind was high and the water rough, but the battle was 
for life — for two lives, and with strong, steady strokes the 
courageous boy made his way against the heavy odds. 

How long this lasted Colonel Blakemore did not know. He 
knew that groaning, gasping, sinking men were left behind 
them, that a few strong swimmers, unencumbered, passed them, 
and then — something hard and heavy struck them. That 
was all. 

When life and consciousness came back, the sun, just risen, 
was shining brightly on the shore and upon the broad, smooth 
surface of the river, where a thousand men had gone down. 
The colonel lay upon the sandy shore. The memory of the 
night came back to him with a rush. He put out his stiffened 
arm to find the boy. 

He was there, but he made no response to the touch. The 
colonel sprang to his knees. He had seen terrible sights upon 
the battlefield; but never had he been so moved as by the . 
sudden fear that this brave boy had saved his life at th^" 
sacrifice of his own. 

There was a deep cut on the boy's head, from which it was 
not hard to read the story of what had happened. A floating 
timber had stunned him, Blakemore ; had it killed the boy, his 
benefactor, whose very name he should never know ? 
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said the surgeon. "If he lives, it will be a matter of 
vitality of youth and of careful nursing." 

The boy was on a long and involuntary journey to the 
North ; and when, weeks afterward, he became strong enough 
to assert his own will, his knowledge of the tender ministrations 
which had nursed him back to life, and the strong affection that 
he had come to feel for Colonel Blakemore, almost as for a 
father, prevented him from turning his back on the man whose 
life he had saved and who had saved his. 

*'If it is any satisfaction to 3^ou to know it, sir," he had 
said to Blakemore, almost as soon as he could speak, "My 
name is Harry, too." 
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